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Vol. XX October, 1947 No. 3 
Editorial 


’Owinx to ite illness of Dr. Karl Kretzmann (who is, we are 
happy to say, recuperating nicely) , the promised reply to the scruples 
of the Lutheran Historical Society of Perry County (see July issue, 
-p. 107) could not appear in this issue. 

Our members will be interested in the “Report” reprinted in 
this issue. We believe it is valuable for a number of reasons. One, 
because it gives, in detail, a picture of the beginning of Wyneken’s 
work in the Middle West. Another, because it shows something of 
the physical effort involved in missionary trips over a century ago. 
A third, because the report “breathes” a hunger for souls on the 
part of the missionary. Finally, our readers will enjoy the flavor 
of the English as written at that time. 

We hope our members will enter into the spirit of the resolution 
passed at our convention in July concerning the solicitation of new 
members. It should not be too difficult for “each one” to “win one.” 
Suppose we give it a serious trial at once. 

As previously announced, at the request of many readers we 
reprinted Dr. Owen’s article “The Old Lutherans Come” (April 
issue) in pamphlet form. The pamphlet is available at 25 cents 
each, postpaid, and may be ordered by addressing our office at 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. Orders should be accompanied 
by cash or check. Thanks! ; W.G. P. 
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Meeting of the ineventt Triennial Convention 
Concordia Historical Institute — 


The Seventh Triennial Convention of the Concordia Historical 

Institute, observing the twentieth anniversary of its founding, was 
held as a luncheon meeting in Grace Church Parish Hall, River 
Forest, Illinois, July 26, 1947. 
. After the invocation by the Rev. John Bajus, the convention 
enjoyed the luncheon prepared by the ladies of Grace Church, River 
Forest. Following the meal, the president, Dr. W. G. Polack, ap- 
pointed the undersigned secretary pro tem; the Rev. Carl A. 
Gieseler, Secretary A. C. Stellhorn, and Mr. E. G. Reimer Resolu- 
- tions Committee; and the Rev. E. T. Lange, President O. A. Sauer, 
and Mr. J. M. Runge as a Nominations Committee. 

The president made his regular report showing that as of 
July 15, 1947, there were 787 active members, 114 sustaining mem- 
bers, 38 life members, or a total of 939, which was an increase of 
584 in the last three years. There is approximately $50,000 on hand 
toward the new building from the Waltke memorial, which repre- 
sents about half of the money needed for the complete depository. 

_ The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $4,961.66. 

The Rev. Professor H. O. A. Keinath, Ph. D., gave an address 
on the German immigration to the United States ‘gndaits datlueeeee 
on the Missouri Synod. a 

In the absence of the Rev. Karl Kretzmann, D. D., who was 
kept away on account of illness, his assistant, Mr. ae Suelflow, 
gave a brief report. It was obvious from the report that many 
valuable items have been contributed in the past and that the 
present facilities were being taxed to the limits. 

Following appropriate words, the undersigned presented a cer- 
tificate of appreciation to the Rev. R. A. Jesse in absentia for his 
faithful service on the Board of Directors as secretary of the In-. 
stitute. This was followed by a presentation of memorial resolu- 
tions by the Rev. Professor Theodore Graebner, D.D., in honor 
of the sainted Dr. L. Fuerbringer, past president, to be given to his 
family. 

’ The Nominations Committee announced the following as can- 
didates for the Institute’s coming triennium: for president, Dr. W. 
G. Polack; vice-president, Dr. Theodore Graebner; secretary, Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Repp; treasurer and financial secretary, Mr. Theo. 
W. Eckhart; for Board of Directors, Mr. Theo. Hanser, M. D.., 
Mr. J. A. Walther, D.D.S., Mr. O. A. Dorn, Mr. Edgar Eller- 
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man, and Mr. John M. Runge. The slate was adopted, and the can- 
didates were elected. At the suggestion of the Nominations Com- 
mittee, the convention resolved that the Board of Directors should 
study the question of the appointment of regional vice-presidents, 
which would give wider representation of the Institute, with power to 
act in the appointment. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the following overtures, 
which were duly adopted: 
Resolved | 

1. That the individual members of the Concordia Pheu 
Institute be asked to solicit memberships with the thought in mind 
that “Each One Win One.” 

2. That the officials be asked to solicit larger donations for the 
purpose of 

a. preserving historical documents by the photostatic or 
microfilm process, and 


b. to increase the funds for a building. 
3. That the officers work in the direction of mote local chapters. 
4. That the method of collecting dues remain unchanged. 


5. That this assembly extend its sympathy to Dr. Karl Kretz- 
mann, curator of the Institute, in his present illness and assure him 
of its best wishes and prayers for a complete recovery. 

6. Your Resolutions Committee pose the question whether our 
Institute as a depository of historical materials for Synod should be 
expanded. 

7. That our sincere thanks be expressed to Grace Church, Dr. 
Geiseman, and the Ladies’ Aid for their hospitality; the officers of 
the Institute for their leadership and efforts in behalf of the associa- 
tion; Dr. H. O. A. Keinath and other speakers for their services. 

The convention was closed with prayer by Chaplain Walter 
C. Daib. ArTHUuR C. Repp, Secretary 


The President’s Report 


Looking back upon twenty years of its existence, Gonceediz 
Historical Institute has every reason to thank the Lord for manifold 
blessings bestowed on its efforts and activities. Inspired by the 
enthusiasm engendered in Synod with the erection of the new Con- 
cordia Seminary, Concordia Historical Institute has from its incep- 
tion had only one ideal, that of service, and one objective, to pro- 
mote and cultivate interest in the history of our beloved Lutheran 
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Church in America. Our membership has never been ieee because 
the study of history is not something that appeals to the multitude; 
yet we have been able to carry on uninterruptedly in spite of a de- 
pression and a Second World War. It was not until a full-time 
curator was to be appointed that we had to appeal to Synod for a 
subsidy. As a result of the revival of interest in our Synod’s history — 
aroused by the observance of the Saxon Centennial in 1938, the 
Franconian Centennial in 1944, and the Synodical Centennial this — 
year, together with an intensive membership campaign, we have been 
able to more than double our membership during the past few years 
and, as the treasurer’s report shows, to strengthen our financial posi- 
tion. As of July 15 our membership stands at 787 active members, 
114 sustaining members, and 38 life members, totaling 939, an in- 
crease of 584 in the last three years. We have not reached a mem- 
bership of 1,000, as I had fondly hoped, but I am confident that we 
shall pass that mark easily if our members everywhere will lend a 
helping hand. It might be well if this convention would pass a 
formal resolution to inaugurate an “each one win one campaign” for 
this fall. Then if each one here will set the example of winning one 
member, we shall have passed the thousand mark, and the other 
members, not present here, could then Pa boost the grand 
total. 

Though we still find ourselves unable to proceed with the erec- 
tion of our own museum, because of the high cost of building, we 
have not fared too badly in the limited quarters assigned to us at 
Concordia Seminary. We have made good progress in cataloguing 
and. indexing our materials, so that students of history can be 
adequately served. This service is increasing from year to year, and 
those who have made use of our facilities have been generous in their 
appreciation. In order to do this work of cataloguing and indexing 
even more intensively, we have requested this synodical convention | 
for an increased subsidy so as to be able to employ another full-time — 
worker. Although the full amount was not granted, we did get 
a substantial increase, and I hope with support of our friends to 
carry out our plans. The time has also come for the tackling of 
a task long postponed, namely, to make photostatic or microfilm 
copies of all original manuscripts connected with the Saxon Im- 
migration, the Bavarian settlements, important letters and docu- 
ments, and so forth. These items have grown old and brittle with 
time and should no longer be handled by anyone. After they have 
been reproduced, they must be carefully wrapped in suitable pre- 
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_ setvative material and put into fireproof cabinets. The expense in- 
_ volved in this work, including the purchase of a micro-camera and 
reader, forced us to ask for an additional subsidy from this synodical 
convention. In addition to this task, we have the other of rehabili- 
tating and properly framing or mounting the valuable paintings and 
pictures in our collection. 

We have approximately $50,000 from the estate of our first 
president, the late Louis H. Waltke, and it has been our hope to 
erect a building with this sum and to dedicate it to his memory. 
However, as our work has expanded, this amount is inadequate, even 
if building prices revert to what they were before the recent war. 
We should have another $30,000 to $50,000 to house and display 
our collection properly. Here is an opportunity for someone to 
make a worth-while donation, or for the family of some departed 
church member. We could then erect two wings and thus have two 
memorials under one roof. We have people in our churches who 
could easily do this. The problem is to find them, inspire them with 
__ the necessary vision, and then to obtain a sizable contribution. No 
doubt, in due time this will happen. 

Let me mention a few other matters. 

May I first express my appreciation to our officers and the 
Board of Directors for their faithful interest and support of our 
work. We have added Prof. A. C. Repp to our Board since the 
last convention. 

Secondly, the 5 ae of our chapters has grown since our last 
meeting in Saginaw. To the Fort Wayne, New: York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Slovak Synod chapters have been added a very active 
chapter in Nebraska and one in China. We have become an inter- 
national organization. We should have additional chapters in our 
country, one in Eastern and one in Western Canada, one in India, 
and one in Africa. Perhaps some of these will be organized soon. 
Chapter dues are still a problem. We suggest that our office be 
given up-to-date lists of chapter members, and our Treasurer will 
make the refunds. 

A year and a half ago we called a meeting of the synodical 
District archivists. We found them very receptive and co-operative. 
The fruits of this meeting will no doubt continue to develop as 
time goes on. 

A few weeks ago we had the sad news that our able Curator 
had suffered a slight stroke. The latest reports from his bedside are 
encouraging. We pray that the Lord may soon restore him and 
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grant us the continued benefit of his gifts and untiring efforts i in 
research. 


Our Ouiereeae as you eee has increased the number of its 
pages. We hope that the growth in membership will make it pos- 
sible for us to continue with 48 pages. This little magazine has be- 
come a treasury of valuable historical material. Those of you who 
have all volumes have a gold mine that will increase in worth 
with time. 

In conclusion, may I express my delight at this fine Te 
-and earnestly bespeak oe continued interest in and support of 


this great cause. 
Curator’s Report 


Since Dr. Karl Kretzmann, the Curator of the Institute, is 
unable to be with us because of illness, the undersigned has tried 
to sum up the activities of the Institute during the past three years. 

In Article I, Section 2, of the Constitution of the Concordia 
Historical Institute we read that “The purpose of this Institute shall 
be . . . to collect and preserve articles of historical value.” Work 
along these lines has steadily been going on since the sixth triennial 
convention. A long list of books, manuscripts, printed histories, 
pictures, and other items have entered the shelves of Concordia 
Historical Institute. To list everything that came in during the 
past three years would consume too much of our precious time. 
However, let me list a few items of great historical value. Congre- 
gational histories which are of great value for the study of Luther- 
anism come rolling in whenever they are printed, also programs put 
out by congregations on special occasions. Some of the more 
valuable manuscripts which the Institute has received during the 
past three years are original letters of Dr. C. F. W. Walther and 
a very old diploma from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, dated 
July 28, 1868, and issued to Henry Wyneken, signed by Dr. Wal- 
ther, Prof. E..A. Brauer, and August Craemer. This diploma is 
handwritten in Latin and is the oldest known diploma from Con- 
cordia Seminary. Two hitherto unknown paintings of the Rev. 
F. C.D. Wyneken and Mrs. Wyneken have also been received from 
Miss Emma Wyneken. These paintings were made in Germany in 
1842, when Wyneken made his famous trip to Germany on behalf of 
the Goiecent need of the Lutherans in the Middle West. Wyneken 
was 32 years old at the time. The name of the artist is still un- 
known. In the line of books the Institute has received a two-volume 
history of St. Louis City and County by Scharf. A large box of 
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printed tracts from 16th-century Germany has also been handed 

over to the Institute. Concordia Publishing House, through the 

courtesy of Mr. Dorn, has made a valuable donation to the period- 

ical section of the Institute. This collection contains 12 volumes of 

the Concordia Theological Monthly, 32 volumes of the Lutheran - 

_ Witness, 35 volumes of the Lutheraner, 23 volumes of the Homiletic 
Magazine, and 20 volumes of the Theological Quarterly. Though 
many other valuable and interesting items could be added to this 
list of accessions, the above list seems sufficient for our purpose. 

Concerning the housing of these valuable materials, I am happy 
to report that we have added 316 feet of shelving to the 341 feet 
we previously had. The total amount of shelving now is 657 feet. 
At the rate materials are coming in, however, this shelving will soon 
be insufficient. All available wall space in the room that is housing 
the Institute’s materials is being utilized. The cross-indexing of the 
materials has continued, so that we now have seven feet of index 
cards. However, there is a vast amount of material still to be in- 
dexed and cataloged. Materials too light for the shelf have been 
filed in 4 steel and 2 legal-sized files. These have all been cross- 
indexed, and even a small item, such as a publicity card of a con- 
gregation, for instance, may be found in a few seconds. The key 
to filing and indexing material in the archives, devised by my 
brother, is an excellent filing system, since one may add materials 
at any desired point, and still the sequence is logical. 

Historians from different parts of the country have done re- 
search work in our archives; two of these were Prof. E. Theo. Bach- 
mann, professor of church history at the Lutheran Seminary at May- 
wood, Ill., and Dr. Hildegarde Binder Johnson from Minnesota 

University, both of whom praised the cataloging and filing of ma- 
terials in our archives. After traveling about in various parts of the 
country and working in similar archives, Dr. Johnson reported that 
the materials in our Institute were more easily accessible than in any 
other specialized archives of our type. Individuals and congrega- 
tions have made use of our research facilities, and much of the 
Curator’s time was spent on answering letters of inquiry. The 
‘Curator has also made lecture tours into various parts of the 
country, including Wichita and Winfield, Kansas. 

In conclusion let me say that the Institute is rendering to our 
Church and to Lutheranism in America a service which is invaluable, 
and the interest in our Institute, shown by the accessions and in- 
quiries, is very gratifying. 

Aucust R.Suetrtow, Assistant Curator 
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Treasurer's Report. 


May 31, 1944, to May 15, 1947 


Balance, May 31) 944 Sole ee te toe ae aes: § 2:92:88 
Receipts: 
Active Membership Fees ________ $3,198.15 
Sustaining Membership Fees __ 1,185.00 
5 $4,383.15 
Less Refunds to Chapters _____ 14.81 
. ($4,368.34 
Scudent Mempbershipsixo22-s 2 ener eee 188.00 
Life.) Membeishipss i 22s ee eee 2,075.00 
Subsidy from Synod a/c Curator 6,500.00 
CONCORDIA HIST. INST. QUART. Sales __- 430.42 
Contributions yee se tee on ripe ween eet 2.00 
Interest on Government Bonds S/S 
Monsen) nina ei ina oe ee lee 27.20 
Memorial Wireathy 2 2st ome eons 8.00 
Kretzmanne Wecture, Wome sees eee 391.26 
Officeab xpenses ae.) seeks ee ee ee 4.00 
‘Total Receipts: 2s eatin oie aes eee eet SP aR se $13,997.97 
Receiptsiplus Balancele set) ee eee ee ee $16,919.35 
Disbursements: ‘ 
Office Supplies and Expenses = $1,606.26 
CONCORDIA HISTORICAL INST. QUART., 
Printing sand: ‘Mailing 2-25) oes 2,054.76 
Museum (including Salary and Expenses of 
Curatorsand yAssistant)) 222 same - FL, A IOA5 
Convention, Expense. a= eee 10.27 
Safe’ Deposit, Box” Rentalye= === eee 30.00 
Repairs on Log Cabin ____ eebeee ae te Ae, A 93.88 
Kretzmann Lecture Tour Expenses _.__- 102.13 
‘Travel. Expensessi .2 2 eb oo ee ee = WAS SW, 
Aychivists’. Dinner ti) ee : 1237 
Government Bonds) 2 tee 2 ee eee 100.00 
Total. Disbursements. eee eee $11,957.69 
Balance, May. 15,1947 tes eee $ 4,961.66 


THEO. W. ECKHART, Treasurer 
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7 
SLAVIA — U.S. A. 
By the aie lo ty mee WOLK, Northampton, Mass. 


When Pastor Stephen M. Tuhy of the Slovak Bypass) 
Lutheran Church, Slavia, Florida, makes his annual report before 
the Florida Pastoral Conference, eyes always blink in amazement. 
He reports that there are no mission prospects in Slavia, because 
every citizen of the town is a member of his church. The congrega- 
tion has no financial difficulties. (As Stephen Trumbull of the 
Miami Herald put it, the people are well-padded.) The $10,000 
church building was paid for before the first brick was laid. They 
have $50,000 set aside for the erection of a Christian day school. 
The first four grades will open in September. A $90,000 fund 
has been collected with which to build the National Lutheran 
Haven, a home for the orphaned and the aged, and as soon as — 
building costs stabilize, construction will begin. The congregation 
has gone over the top in every financial drive for all sorts of 
purposes, including missions at home and abroad, Red Cross drives, 
War Bond campaigns, and various charities. Church attendance is 
taken for granted. Sunday, Holy Day, and midweek services are 
all “double-headers,” as Pastor Tuhy calls them, the English serv- 
ice always being repeated in the Slovak language. 

The sound spiritual condition of the congregation is reflected. 
in its gratitude for God’s bounty. God and celery, the Slavians 
will tell you, have brought them economic success. The story of 
Andrew Duda, Sr., illustrates their point. In the fall of 1913 he 
planted one-half acre of celery, which yielded 300 crates. By 1936 
the celery crop covered 300 acres and yielded 200 freight cars full 
of this single crop. The Dudas today are leading contributors to 
church and charity, own many farms, packing plants, and a 
48,000-acre Brahman cattle ranch on the St. John’s River. Over-all 
assets from 1913 to 1936 jumped from 400 acres of cultivated land 
and $9,750 cash to 800 acres and $396,257.82 —an increase of 
4,000 per cent. The better celery land, once swampy muck, is 
now worth over $1,000 an acre. 

But success was neither immediate nor uninterrupted. Nor 
were such amazing returns contemplated when the unique Slovak 
colony was organized. The idea germinated in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1911, when some members of Holy Trinity Slovak Lutheran 
Church came to their pastor, the Rev. L. A. Jarosi, expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the urban, industrial environment of Cleveland. 


ct . 
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With a rural and agricultural background, they had found -adjust- 
ment to city life and factory employment difficult. After several 
meetings with the group, Rev. Jarosi and Martin Stanko, one of the 
elders of the congregation, went to Florida to select suitable. 
properties. They returned with a description of three choice sites. 
In order to purchase one of them, the Slavia Colony Company was 
formed and incorporated for $25,000, and two members, Andrew 
Spanur and John Pankuch, were sent to make the final selection 
and to effect the purchase in Florida. The site is a 1,200 acre 
tract in the citrus section of central Florida, fifteen miles northeast 
of Orlando, in the western portion of Seminole County. The 

purchase price was $37,400. 
With capital averaging $400 per family, settlers arrived in 
“Slavia” almost immediately. It required Pioneering in earnest to 
develop a community out of the blackjack tidges, palmetto flats, 
and swampy hammock land of Seminole County. They began to 
clear the land, to construct houses, to plant vegetable gardens, and 
with characteristic faith and vision, to plant citrus groves, which 
do not produce for several years after planting. They were very 
happy when they were able to purchase a sawmill located on the 
property, but joy turned to sorrow when they discovered that a 
turpentine lease on the timber would not expire for three years. 
They were greatly relieved when Paul Lukas, a member of the 
colony who was more proficient in the use of the English language, 
succeeded in obtaining rights to all timber which had been com- 
pletely exhausted of turpentine. Half of the financial reserves 
went into this building program, and the rest went into a crop of 
Irish potatoes. But market prices that season took a severe drop, 
and profits would not even cover transportation costs. Martin 
Stanko was called to the rescue from Cleveland. He supplied 
financial assistance and important scientific data for the production | 
of income crops. Night farming was introduced to Seminole 
County at this time, and entire families worked in the fields. 
Although there was a school for the children at Oviedo, two 
miles distant, only the minimum requirements of the State Com- 
pulsory Attendance Laws were observed. The children’s full-time 
assistance in the fields was most urgent. The contacts thus formed 
with Oviedo, however, proved to be most advantageous to the 
people of Slavia. The gap between Slavia and an American com- 
munity was thereby bridged. And when celery was introduced to 
Oviedo, it likewise changed the course of Slavia’s history. It was 
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Ue ni eich his ‘ast crop & ee ies was neni suc- 
cessful, but because of the high cost of cultivation it did not become 
the major crop of Slavia until ten years later. 


For maximum production of celery, in addition to the clearing 
and leveling of the land, flowing wells had to be opened, and an 


_ expensive underground irrigation system had to be installed. Large 


amounts of fertilizer, and spray to combat the numerous parasites, 
blights, and insects must be used. Moisture must be carefully con- 
trolled. Constant care and attention marks every step in the pro- 
duction of a successful celery crop. On the other hand, small 


acreage is required, and only a short time is necessary to produce 


a harvest. In three months the celery can be set, cut, packed, and 


_ shipped. Subsequent crops usually compensate for crop weakness 
ot failure and losses due to market fluctuations. 


In connection with the drainage of the swamps another crisis 
developed for the community. The Slavia Drainage District had 
been formed, and a contract signed, involving an $80,000 expendi- 
ture. Assessments were levied and bonds issued to cover the cost. 
But several bad seasons and an economic depression resulted in 
bankruptcy for the district. When they attempted to borrow money 


from local banks, they discovered that their titles were not clear. 


Many feared that they had lost everything. But with the help of 


_ Martin Stanko again, the title and credit difficulties were cleared 


up, and a loan of $31,000 was secured from the RFC. This amount 
was accepted as full payment for the drainage, and the work was 
completed. During 1926 the last five members of the original 
stock company relinquished their shares in exchange for land, and 
Slavia became a community of independent landowners. 

With economic success came social development. The com- 
munity has a full program of religious, social, civic, and political 
activities. Most young people now attend high school, and some 
have gone off to college. The town can boast of 100-per-cent 
membership in the Seminole County Chamber of Commerce. Sev- 
eral Slovaks serve on the board of directors of that organization. 
One has held office on the executive board of the Democratic Party 
of Florida, one on the board of trustees of the local school district. 
Homes have been modernized, and home life has been improved 
as time for leisure activities became available. Though they cling 
to the use of the Slovak language for religious and social pur- 
poses, especially among the older folks, poelisns is spoken by all, 
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and American business and farming methods are employed. In the 
_ same home where Slovak food is served and Slovak periodicals 
are read, one also may taste many Yankee dishes and read America’s 
leading periodicals and magazines. The young people respond 
readily to the curious fads and trends which sweep through the 
social fiber of Young America. There have been no arrests and 
no divorces in the history of the community. In business their 
word is as good as their signature. To 
Those who have attempted to analyze the success of Slavia 
usually list in order of importance these qualities: leadership, 
church, crop, soil, character of the people. Jarosi, Pankuch, 
Stanko, Duda are names which will always survive in the memories 
of these people. Contacts with Slovak churches and organizations 
throughout America proved advantageous many times. And it has 
been said, in deference to the local parish, that the church is the 
community and the community is the church. It has supplied the 
people of Slavia not only with a unifying element, but with the 
courage, consolation, and high ideals of Christian stewardship 
which only the faithful preaching of God’s Word can provide. 
The congregation, founded March 17, 1912, celebrates its 35th 
anniversary this year. And although they have had the services 
of a resident pastor only since 1924, not a Sunday since the founding 
of the colony has passed without a service of worship. With one 
God, one faith, one church, one national background, one crop, 
this little American settlement on Route 202 in Florida has gained 
the attention and admiration of our entire nation. . 


.* 


Report . 


Of the Executive Committee of the Missionary Society 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, containing 
brother Wynecken’s Report ** 


The Executive Committee has the honor to lay before the 
Missionary Society, the following report of their operations. 

After the last annual meeting of the society, the committee 
looked out for a missionary, for they did not imagine, much less 


*“* (English) , Minutes of the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Pennsylvania, held in Allentown, in Trinity Week, in the year of Our Lord 1839. 
Printed by Abr. H. Senseman. Easton, Pa. and (Appended) Proceedings of The 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania. 1839, 
pp. 5—14. 
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was it fold eben ast brother Kohler desired to be again sent out, 
but rather concluded from his behavior that he had resolved to take 
charge of congregations in East Pennsylvania. 

The committee was not in the habit of sending out the mis- 
sionaries before the month of September, as they had been informed, 


_ that if they went earlier, they would arrive at the field of their labor 
in the most sickly part of the year, and would be in danger of 


becoming sick, or would be much cramped in their labors on account 
of sickness generally prevailing. In the month of August last, 


brother Wynecker|[n], who had arrived from Germany was highly 


recommended to them. The committee invited him to Lancaster 
and as they found him to be a man, whom they believed to be 
especially qualified for the important work of a missionary, they 


took him into their service. He commenced his journey in the 


latter part of the month of August, and although Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri, were pointed out to him as the place of labor, he 


‘could not forbear to stop a week in different German settlements 


in Allen and Putnam counties, Ohio, where he labored with great 
success. Thence he traveled to Ft. Wayne, Indiana, and because 
that congregation had lost their worthy pastor, Mr. (Jesse) Hoover, 
by his death, they constrained him to become their stationed 
minister. They also wrote to the committee and gave them per- 
mission to keep brother Wynecker (n). In the meantime this 
brother had visited several German settlements in the north of 
Indiana and Michigan and organized several congregations, which 
he wishes to have provided with a capable minister. We wete con- 
cerned that his desire might be fulfilled, but on account of the 
great want of ministers this had not yet occured. For the same 
reason also, we could not place another missionary in the field. 
Brother C. Wolff declined the call, to become the successor to 
brother Wynecker[n], and another brother, Mr. Emanuel Frey of 


~ York, who had given us the hope of entering our service was 


prevented by sickness. We hope that the society will not only 
send out another missionary, but will also be concerned, that the 
congregations formed by brother Wyneken may be provided with 
a worthy teacher as soon as possible. 

We cannot omit testifying our satisfaction with brother 
Wynecker[n]. He has merited the thanks of the committee and 
of the entire church, on account of his disinterestedness, honesty 
and fidelity; it also appears that his labors have been crowned 
with a great blessing. The Lord be with him in his new sphere 
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of labor and make him an instrument in his hands of bringing many ~ 
to a knowledge of truth and to go[d|liness. 
We now communicate brother Wynecker’s[n] report: 
Fort Wayne 
Reverend Brethren, Februaty 2, Be 
In accordance with the duty imposed upon me, I lay before 
your Reverend body a concise report of my journey and labors in 
the missionary field of our brethren in the West. After having 
upon the 16th of August received in Lancaster, from the respective 
committee of affairs, my instructions and being dismissed by my 
beloved brethren, I started on the 17th for Pittsburg and the 
northern part of Ohio, towards Indiana, there to commence my 
work, The work which I had undertaken laid heavy upon my 
heart. An entire stranger in this country, but particularly informed 
__ by means of written accounts of the religious relations here existing, 
a novice in my office, and what was worst of all, knowing myself 
to be weak in faith, how could I enter upon the work which 
required a whole christian, but with fear and trembling? ‘This 
was my comfort, that the Lord is sufficiently strong to use each 
instrument that he calls to the glorification of his name, and that 
at least, though in much weakness, I conld say to the dear souls, 
that there is a dear Savior here, who had ‘shed his blood for them 
and now as an exalted Redeemer and Prince granteth repentance 
and forgiveness of sins, to those purchased with a price. Here also 
I cannot refrain from thanking the dear brethren in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, who quickened and encouraged my heart not a une 
by their friendly reception given to me. 

- On account of the great heat and my not being accustomed 
to riding, my journey went but slowly, so that I arrived only 
September 10th, in Lima, Allen county, Ohio. I did not think 
of remaining here, but the urgent request of a German whom I 
met in Lima, not to pass by a neighbouring settlement, who 
although they were longing to hear the preaching of the forgiveness 
of sins, had never been visited by a minister of our connexion, 
induced me to remain a week in the neighborhood. I was received 
with great joy and preached four days in succession, and having 
been earnestly importuned, celebrated the Lords supper with 19 
persons. During this time an invitation had been twice extended 
to me by another settlement, four miles northward in Putnam 
county. After administering the Lords supper and two baptisms, 
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I departed and preached yet the same evening to a considerable 
congregation, and also the two following days, and here also I 
celebrated the Lords Supper, with 17 persons, according to their 


_ request. Previous to this I confirmed a young man (who had been 


instructed, but his confirmation had been hindered) after I had 
been convinced of his knowledge and his love of the Lord. After 
the Lords Supper I baptized eleven children and a married woman. 
_ The next morning after I had returned to the first settlement, and 
as I was about going with Mr. Hugs, who had during the time 
received me very kindly into his house, to another settlement, four — 
miles south of Lima at Haycreek, I had the pleasure of baptizing 

a grown young woman, whom I had already noticed on account of 

her marked attention. Yesterday she was too fearful to come 

forward to be baptized, though she desired it, but afterwards had 

‘no rest till she had set out with her attendant. She had learned 

to know the Lord at an earlier pened, but had not an opportunity 

of being baptized. 

As I hope this was for me and for that congregation a blessed 
time. Yes, I entertain the cheering thought, that the Lord has 
many a soul here, that knows him as his Redeemer and loves him 
as such. I afterwards often thought of these dear souls, when 
I had the most melancholy evidences of the indifference of sinners 
towards their Redeemer. They were mostly emigrants newly ar- 
rived from Germany, in the beginning of their difficult work, 
hindered much in going on, on account of sickness, but they had 
time enough each day to hear the preaching of the cross of Jesus, 
the night was not too dark, nor the road too long and fatiguing. 
They also promised me to organize themselves into congregations, 
and to assemble themselves together on the Lords day to be edified 
from the word of God and by the reading of a sermon. I re- 
quest the reverend Synod to have reference to these congregations 
on the sending out of missionaries. 

After the baptism I rode off and preached the same evening 
at the above mentioned settlement. It is said there are in the 
neighborhood of Lima, other German settlements and this would 
be a favorable place for a faithtul laborer of the Lord, who had 
more reference to souls than to earthly reward; who would be 
satisfied during the first years with little (but according to the 
Apostle Paul by all means a sufficiency.) As I had heard of many 
Germans living in Mercer county, I resolved to visit them in my 
journey, but heard on Ist of May, that Brother Meyer had already 
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taken charge of several congregations and that the remainder had 
just secured a preacher, whose name I could not ascertain. I took 
a north easterly direction towards Adams county, Indiana, and 
came on the 20th to a large German settlement, 15 miles south 
of Fort Wayne, at St. Marys river, most of these consisting of 
Germans that had lately emigrated to this country. The Lord 
had lately severely chastened them in the death of their dearly 
beloved pastor, brother Hoover, who has fallen asleep happily in 
the Lord, who published the word of life in sincere love to the 
Lord and with apostolic zeal here and the congregation at Fort 
Wayne. The ways of the Lord with his church are unfathomable, 
and from human eyes it is hidden, why at so early a period, he 
has called such a faithful and worthy laborer from the field, in 
_which such an exceedingly great work remains to be done. In these 
_ two congregations I remained till October 2d, preached here and 
also to some families at the Miame river, 8 miles east of Fort 
Wayne visited the sick, baptized, etc. The congregations wished 
to retain one as their preacher, which was afterwards granted them 
by your esteemed committee. Without whose permission, I did 
not think myself privileged to remain longer in Fort Wayne and 
went north eastwardly towards Eckhart county. From this time 
I met with disease in a more terrible form than I had met with it 
heretofore, in the western part of Ohio, and I scarcely met a 
family in which more or less wete not afflicted. Would to God 
_ they had in these afflictions known him, who in all his providential 
dispensations desires to bring us to the true Physician; alas I 
made the mournful discover[y] of the contrary. In Benton where 
there are nearly 40 families of Germans, I could not get more of 
a congregation than 12 persons to whom I might preach. Here I 
had preached for about six weeks; some time since, a certain 
Schlabach, a cooper by trade, but after he had been dishonourably 
chastised by certain people, on account of his shameful treatment 
of his wife, left the place, to the benefit of the congregation. 
IT met with the traces of this uncalled preacher in several other 
congregations, not far from Lafayette, in Tippecanoe county, 
endeavored to find him but only obtained the information, that he 
had gone further West. This increases the evil, that men of this 
stamp disgrace our office and make the word of life despicable 
in the eyes of the people. ; 

The people of Benton desired me to visit them again as they 
wished to form a congregation. Between Eck{h Jartstown and 
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Southbend I met many Germans. Brother Kohler had visited them 
in his journey. They had a desire to form themselves into congre- 
gations; I preached in the neighborhood of Eckhartstown and 
several miles further West in Harris’ prairie, promised God willing, 
to come in eight days again and make in the meanwhile a journey 
through Southbend and Laporte, to Michigan city, but found no 
Germans, members of our church, except a few in Southbend and 
money and time, alas, were spent in vain in this journey. On the 
12th of October on my return I preached at Southbend, where 
I had before left a notice, before six hearers, of whom I myself had 
invited three, the previous evening and the same morning. In- 
formation was not given to the people generally, several of whom 
we met on our way, did not think that they had time to attend 
church. On the 13th I preached in Harris’ prairie, and on the 
- 14th to the congregation at Eckhartstown. In both congregations 
I was requested to preach to them another Sunday, that they might 
then form themselves into congregations. Whilst I met with some 
that were very indifferent I found, the Lord be praised, with most 
of them a joy in the Gospel, a great desire for a minister, and | 
much interest and attention during public worship. The same 
I also met with in Mottville, Michigan, where I preached on 
the 16th. Many expressed their satisfaction, once again to have 
heard the precious gospel in the German language, and upon the 
following day, when I visited as I had done the day before, several 
scattered, principally sick families, a man confessed to me with many — 
tears, that the word of life had anew revived him, had made his 
heart again light and joyful amid his trials and strengthened his 
courage, through the love of the Saviour, which he felt to be found 
out anew. Upon tears, in general I place little dependence because 
they are mostly ambiguous witnesses of the operation of the 
divine word, but when they proceed from a heart evidently honest, 
not of a novice in thé faith, but of a sheep long since found, 
_ which finds itself again lying anew in the bosom of the Saviour, 
then are they precious before God, and a balm to the heavy heart 
of the minister, who experiences more sorrow on his way, than 
real joy arizing from his revelation to his fellow men. After 
I had upon the 17th, baptized several children in the neighborhood 
of Mottville, I started for Bertrand, west of Mottville, not far 
from Lake Michigan, the inclement weather, which had commenced 
several days already with snow, rain and storm, and the again 
recurring cases of sickness, a severe attack of which had been pre- 
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vented during my entire journey, by the grace of the Lord, made 
indeed the travelling burdensome, but in Bertrand I was richly 
repaid by meeting with one soul that hungered for the bread of 
life. The dear brother expressed his strong desire for the reception 
of the Lords Supper. I promised to administer it to him and his 
daughter the following morning and previous to this in extremely 
unpleasant weather rode to Niles, a very promising town five miles 
from Bertrand, visited there several Germans, but could get no 
congregation together and rode back to Bertrand. Information — 
was given me but at too late a period, that there were several 
German families of our church six miles north of Niles. 

On the 21st, I was again permitted to preach to the dear 
people at Eckhartstown — The Lord be praised, they were willing 
to form themselves into two congregations, the one at Harris’ 
prairie, with which the families of South Bend might connect — 
themselves, and the other consisting of families in, and in the 
neighborhood of Eckhartstown. In the former Mr. Wagner was 
chosen, in the latter Mr. Kellerman, to superintend affairs till 

the election of church councils. May the Lord send these congre- 
gations, before long, a faithful Shepherd. Rejoicing in the grace — 
of the Lord on account of this work, I set out for a German 
settlement at Yellow river, 17 miles south of Southbend, visited 
here again the families with whom I had at an earlier period 
become acquainted, baptized a child in Mischawaka, and reached 
the settlement on the 22d. The most of the families, nearly all 
German, were sick, still upon the ensuing day I had a considerably 
large and attentive congregation. Those that were not detained 
in bed, by sickness, even old people, dreaded not the bad road 
of several miles, nor the cold rainy weather, but started off to 
hear, many of them for the first time since they had left their 
homes, the blessed word of the forgiveness of sins. This settle- 
_ ment is quite a large one and notwithstanding the sickness, which 
prevented many from coming, I had here one of the largest con- 
gregations, and baptized seven children. Their desire for a minister 
is great, but their means are yet small, yet I confidently hope, 
the Lord will also graciously regard them, before they shall have 
sunk into indifference; if possible they must be drawn to the 
above mentioned congregational union. The following day I started 
for Carrol county, via Logansport. According to accounts which 
had been given me before, I had expected to meet in my journey, 
several Germans, members of our connexion, but met with no 
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settlement before I arrived at Delphi. Here also the prospect 
was poor, as not more than six persons in the town understood 
German. Upon my remark that there were Germans here, I 
received for answer, “these belong to no church.” On this account 
I considered preaching the more necessary for the dear German 
brethren, I hunted them up, met with a very discouraging reception 
from some, yet I succeeded in getting together in the evening 
a considerable congregation, from several families, and the word 
according to the outward appearance, manifested its accustomed 
power upon the heart. I was able after the sermon to speak with 
them a long time concerning my dear Saviour and my earnest 
_ request to them to hallow the sacred day of the Lord, by means of 
united worship, rather than to desecrate it in taverns, was cheer- 
fully received and acceded to with the promise to follow my counsel. 
The Lord grant that they may keep their promise. The fewest of 
them were nevertheless willing to remain there over the Winter. In 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe county, I found some Germans but no desire 
for the word of God, I therefore rode several miles further to a 
_settlement at Wild Cat. Here and in the neighboring settlements, 
brother Kohler also preached, and the people spoke well of his 
activity and zeal? In the neighborhood of Fayette, would also 
be a suitable place for a minister, as six congregations, in Tippe- 
canoe, Fountain, Mon{t}]gomery and Clinton counties, do not lie far 
apart. They have also made an effort to unite themselves and 
Mr. Eisele of Sugarcreek, one mile from Americus, had promised 
a missionary of another Synod a lot in the neighboring village, 
worth then $150, if he himself should come back or send another. 
This man generously refused the offer, purchased the lot for 
$20, did not return himself, neither sent another, but kept the lot. 
Mr. Eisele is still compelled to hear the jibes of the people on 
account of it, cares but little them, and has again written for a 
preacher, as he is certain that would be supported there. But it is 
a melancholy thing that the desire of this people to have a pastor 
should have so sadly failed. They promised to write to me in 
reference to the result of their efforts. I preached in the neighboring 
congregations and baptized several children. One congregation 
at the middle Fork of the Wild Cat, I did not visit, as I had 
in the first place received wrong information in reference to it; 
and afterwards the time did not permit me, as I was expected 
at Fort Wayne. Fountain county was the western and Mont- 
gomery county, the southern points that I had visited. Upon my 
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return I preached in Clinton County, at Sugarcreek, to a congrega- 
tion, which brother Hendel of Lebanon, had visited several times, — 
as also in Frankfort. From this I went by way of Logansport, 
Peru and Huntingdon at Wabash canal, back to Fort Wayne, 
where I had promised to preach on the 18th of November. I have 
determined, when it shall be in my power, to pass through the 
county between Fort Wayne and Peru in Cass County, and have 
therefore left information of my intention with some well disposed 
people. In Fort Wayne I received the answer of your respected — 
committee, that I might remain there, but still be regarded as 
the missionary of your reverend body. In such a relation I could 
not be of service either to the congregations or to the Synod, 
and therefore I again wrote back to ascettain whether you would 
dismiss me or retain me as your missionary, for in this case 
these congregations must look out for another minister. During the 
return of the answer I preached in Fort Wayne and neighborhood, 
in the above mentioned congregations in Adams county, in Decatur 
and to some families at Cedar Creek, 12 to 15 miles north of 
Fort Wayne. 

On the third of December I again wished to set out, to visit 
in person the congregations in Benton, Mottville, and Eckhartstown, 
but my horse having in my former journey sprained his foot, 
was at this time so lame that I could not get off till after Christmas. 
After I had administered the Lord{’s} Supper at Christmas to the 
congregation in Adams county, and at New Year in Fort Wayne, 
I started on the second of January to the above mentioned con- 
gregations. But upon the first day of my journey, my horse 
became so lame that I had to leave him upon the road and visit 
the congregations on foot. In Benton I found a larger con- 
gregation than I did on the former occasion and baptized nine 
children. After worship the people united in electing one Elder, 
Mr. Butt, and two wardens, Mr. Stoever and Mr. Wentz, and 
when I returned, 37 families had united in the congregation, they 
hope to bring together forty. I hope that your respected committee, | 
when this matter is laid before them, will provide them with a- 
suitable minister. After worship with a heart filled with gratitude 
to the Lord, I set out, remained over night in Goshen, visited 
two German families and baptized a child. At night I became 
sick, but as the congregation at Eckhartstown was waiting for me, 
I had to proceed. The Lord gave me strength, nothwithstanding 
my indisposition, to make the journey, to preach the same day, 
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to attend to the preparatory service, to administer the Lords Supper 


to 18 persons and to baptize six children. Through these exertions 
my sickness increased, so that I was confined two days and as 
I had promised to preach upon my return, 10 miles back of Wolf 
Lake to some families and yet felt myself too weak, I therefore 


could not visit either the congregation at Harris’ prairie, nor 


that at Mottville. It is said that in the neighborhood of Mottville, 


there are so many members of our congregation, that they alone 
will require the services of a minister. I was very sorry indeed 
that I could not inform myself of the true state of things there 
existing; the Lord willing I shall visit them in a short time and 
give you information concerning them. 
_ This is the field which I visited, upon which I laboured; 

is small, but sufficiently large to fill my soul with deep sorrow, on 
account of the condition of our German brethren and of our 
church — This is mournful in every respect. A great part of those 
that have emigrated here from the Eastern States, so long deprived 
of public worship and of the holy sacraments, are so miserably 
cold and hardened, or as they say, “accustomed to this state of 
things,” that a missionary, as such, is in general received with 
a great deal of indifference; even those who were recommended 
to me, as feeling members of churches, were anything else than 


alive. Often, as in the neighborhood of Logansport, I could not 


prevail upon the people to convey information to their neighbors, 
though they did not live more than two miles distant. Encourage- 
ment to preach I received but seldom; desire after it I found but 
little; on the contrary the conviction often forced itself upon my 
mind: “the people would rather have you several miles away, 
if they could only get rid of you with a good grace, for the 
precious valuable time is lost again in attending a place of worship; 
we have lost enough already through sickness.” Those that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, generally attach themselves to other 
denominations, on account of which I had to rejoice with painful 
feeling, as it tended to the shame and injury of my denomination, 
which has not as much love among its members as to assist their 
brethren, whilst others are not satisfied to hold fast to these old 
members, by sending out a sufficient number of preachers, but 
constrained by love to dying souls, have means sufficient to extend 
their borders. 

The after part, viz: those that have within a few years 
emigrated from Germany are in a worse condition; in many settle- 
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ments they do not understand the English at all, and are therefore 
orphans indeed. This want with which they at first meet, or which 
they can escape only by means of persevering efforts, alas, permits 
them to forget that they have the word of God in their houses and 
at least can read it, afterwards they are in this melancholy state. 
Yes I have at least, most generally seen, that when present at the — 
singing and preaching in the beloved mother tongue, the heart 
has been quickened and the eye moistened and many who in Ger- 
many did not value their spiritual privileges here, where they were 
entirely cut off from them, they have often been moved by the 
preaching, have been esapineed of the entire emptiness and nothing- 
ness of man’s living without God, without the Redeemer, without 
spiritual intercourse with the invisible world, and many a sigh have 
I heard after worship. ‘“O that we might be so happy, as eventually 
to obtain a minister, could we hear but a few times during the 
year, the word, and partake of the Lords Supper,” and a look upon 
their children without instruction (which to the Germans, the Lord 
be praised, is yet intolerable) makes them doubly sorrowful. In 
short their condition is melancholy and their wants are many. 
A part of them is dead, and alas! feels this unspeakable misery 
no more, the other lies in the pangs of death, is occasionally 
stirred up again, feels its fearful condition, but is like to a man 
perishing in the snow, falling asleep amid his efforts and thus 
sleepeth the sleep of death. 

He that says “I have no fear for those that are hungry, 
for they have the Lord and his word,” knows not yet his heart, 
knows not of what nature the heart of a sinner is, who is conceived 
and born in sin. O that the Lord might blow upon the dead bones 
of our church, the spirit of life! We inveigh much with mouth 
and pen against the Universalists. How else could it be possible, 
that a denomination so strong, and in many parts as rich as the — 
Lutheran, could behold thousands of their brethren in the West, 
sleeping upon the brink of everlasting death, without being moved 
in a measure somewhat favorably to rescue them from this lam- 
entable condition. If each congregation should contribute but 
$3.00 annually for the support of missionaries, much under the — 
blessing of the Lord might be accomplished. We must be ashamed 
before other societies and before the Lord. I fear that his declara- 
tion contained in John IX. 41, may have reference to us, for what 
advantage is it for us to glory in the clear light of the true doctrine, 
without life? And where is life, without love, not with words, 
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but deeds The Lord ane mercy upon us and bless with a 
double portion of his spirit, your reverend body for the zeal with 
which you are affected for the salvation of the scattered brethren. 
May he make all his laborers active and faithful! Amen. : 

From September 10th, at which time I commenced my mis-. 
sionary labor, till January 11th, when I felt myself to be dismissed 
from the honourable and responsible commission of your com- 
mittee, I organized three congregations, preached 58 times, baptized 
_ 68 children and two adults, confirmed one, administered the Lords 
Supper to about 180 persons; married one couple, buried one, and 
col{ 1 Jected $16.50. 

The congregations of Benton, BERore and Harris’ 
prairie intended to send money after I left them, but have not yet 
done it. 

With all respect, Re Pe hae 

F. Wynecken 


The Life and Work of 
Georg Ernst Christian Ferdinand Sievers 


BY THE REY. AUGUST R. SUELFLOW, S. T. M. 


Introduction 


1947 marks the end of the first one hundred years of the 
existence of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States. It is always interesting and instructive to stop 
briefly at such milestones and look back into history. How was it 
possible that the Missouri Synod could grow into the large and 
influential Lutheran body that it is from such humble beginnings 
as it had in Chicago in April, 1847? . 

Many and varied are the reasons for its spectacular growth 
during its first one hundred years, both at home and in the foreign 
field. The Missouri Synod today has stations in India, China, 
Africa, the Philippines, and in many other countries outside the 
borders of the United States. It is the purpose of this paper to 
find out by what process or development the Missouri Synod began 
to do its work among people of other tongues. When one pages 
through the old issues of the Lutheraner or the Synodalberichte, he 
certainly is not swept away by the wave of enthusiasm that the 
members of Synod expressed in favor of doing mission work. 
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It seems that if it had not been for the incessant appeals and 
continual urgings of one of the leaders in Synod, the Missouri 
Synod would lag still farther behind the sects in its foreign mission 
work. Not too much is known about the man, except that through- 

out his life he was constantly urging Synod to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen. Very often his appeals fell on deaf ears, but 
this only incited him to present still stronger appeals to the clergy 
and laity. 

He finally achieved his lifelong goal when the Missouri Synod 
re-organized and enlarged the Board for Foreign Missions and urged 
that board to begin mission work in Japan. This man, to whom 
belongs the credit of starting mission work outside of the United 
States, was the Rev. Ferdinand Sievers. 


Chapter I 
The Early Life of Ferdinand Sievers | 


“Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam.” With these 
words Cato usually closed his speeches in the Roman Senate. The — 
Rev. Joseph Schmidt, formerly of Saginaw, Michigan, and later 
Director of the Fort Wayne Concordia College, wrote in the 
biography of G. E. C. F. Sievers that Sievers was just as bent on 
- doing mission work as Cato was bent on destroying Carthage. 

. Georg Ernst Christian Ferdinand Sievers’ was born on May 18, 
1816, in the town of Lueneburg, Hannover. His father, a town 
oficial was Heinrich Siegesmund Friedrich Sievers, and his mother, 
Bien Florentina Lisette, nee Vorries. Baby Ferdinand was 
baptized on June 26, 1816. He received his early training in a 
private school in Luenerurg. 

Ferdinand was orphaned at an early age, his mother having 
died in 1822, and his father in 1823. The seven brothers and sisters 
had to live with various relatives. To see his brothers and sisters — 
drive off in carts, one after another, to live with relatives, almost 
broke Ferdinand’s heart. But the close relation between the brothers 
and sisters was never interrupted. It was Ferdinand’s lot to be 
moved to Hannover, where he found a home with an uncle. He 
had a few Pfennige in his pocket, but he promptly gave them to his 
uncle’s children. This trait of liberality was evident throughout all 
his life. His uncle, with whom he lived, was the Rev. Philipp 


Sievers, pastor at the Kreuz-Kirche in Hannover. The uncle took 
1 All information on this chapter, unless otherwise indicated, is from the 
biography of Sievers by Joseph Schmidt. Der Lutheraner, Vol. 51, p. 64 ff. 
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very good care of Ferdinand’s physical needs, but not of his spir- 
itual needs, since he was a rationalist. The state-controlled Church 
was at a low ebb in Germany at this time, because of the rational- 


ism which swept through it. The rationalists attempted to prove 


the Christian doctrines with logic. Since certain doctrines could 


not be proved with logic, they were dropped. It was under such 
circumstances that Ferdinand Sievers grew up. 

In Hannover Ferdinand attended the Gymnasium, called the 
Lyceum, from April, 1822,” to May, 1835. After that he attended 
the University of Goettingen, where he studied theology until 1838, 


the year in which the Saxon Emigration took place. Although he 


was an ambitious student, he did not get much out of his theolog- 
ical training, because his teachers were rationalists. 

' On September 26, 1838, he passed his examen praevium before 
the Consistory of Hannover. Since there was a surplus of theolog- 


ical candidates in Germany at this time, the graduates did not 


always receive a call right after graduation, but were given tutorages 


_in the homes of the well-to-do. Such a position Sievers accepted 


with a government official, Schroeder in Amelungsborn, Herzog- 
tum Braunschweig, from the fall of 1838 to April, 1842. Since 
Sievers was not satisfied with his theological training, he continued 
his studies and attended the University of Berlin from May until 
August, 1842, and the University of Halle from September, 1842, 
to March, 1843. Antirationalists, such as Hengstenberg and 
Tholuck, were instrumental in helping Sievers come to faith in his 
Savior at this time. After he left the University of Halle he ac- 
cepted a tutorage with Bergrat Friedrich Koch, Bergrat being a title 
to denote an expert in mining operations. Sievers stayed with Berg- 
rat Koch until October, 1846. During this time he met the Rev. 
Mr. Jahns of Foehrste, who further helped his growing faith, 
though later Sievers remarked that he owed his deep Lutheran faith 
to Dr. C. F. W. Walther. On the 24th of April he passed his 
tentamen theologicum before the Consistory of Hannover. 

Sievers heard of Wyneken’s famous “Appeal” for help in 
America, which made it a matter of conscience to young theological 
candidates who were not serving a congregation to leave Germany 
and fill the need for pastors in America. Sievers was influenced 


2 The report of Sievers’ work at this school shows that he was a diligent stu- 
dent, since his work was graded sehr gut and recht gut. Joseph Schmidt in his 
biographical sketch in the Lutheraner states that Sievers entered the school in April, 
1823. The above-mentioned report, however, states that he entered in 1822. This 
report, with the seal of the Lyceum of Hannover, is found in the atchives of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute (hereafter abbreviated aren Tele 
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by this urgent call and planned to emigrate to America. However, 
he was not able to leave immediately since he had been persuaded 
by a friend, Superintendent Steinmetz in Holdorf, to assist the 
tuberculous Pastor Schlote in Husum near Nienberg. While there, 

under date of June 1, 1847, Sievers wrote to Loehe that 2,500 souls 
were in his care ana that his work was growing by leaps and 
bounds, and “I felt that the Lord used me to feed individual souls. 

This experience humbled me very much and tried me whether | 
I preached to others while I myself was not acceptable.” * State- 
ments such as these show the great spirituality Sievers already pos- 
sessed in his formative years. 

A typhoid fever epidemic spread over most of Germany during — 
this time. It also came into the parsonage at Husum. Sievers 
was afflicted with it so that he could not fulfill his tasks for seven 
weeks. When Pastor Schlote died shortly before Christmas in 1846, 
the congregation wanted Sievers to stay as its pastor. They even 
sent a delegation to the king to have Sievers stay, but the king did 
not get to see the delegation. The result was that Sievers with his 
great missionary zeal was saved for America. 

Sievers had already discussed immigration to America with 
Pfarrer Loehe in Neuendettelsau, who had previously publicized 
Wyneken’s “Appeal.” When Loehe chose him as the man to head 
a new emigration to America, Sievers considered himself incapable 
of the task. However, upon Loehe’s insistence he accepted. 

On April 27, 1847, Sievers was ordained by the consistory to 
serve a North American congregation, but not with the power to 
administer the Sacraments. Shortly thereafter Loche asked him 
to serve a group of colonists emigrating to the Saginaw Valley in 
America. Loehe had at first planned to put Candidate E. A. Brauer 
in charge of the Saginaw colonists, but since Sievers had already 
been ordained, he was chosen. On August 13 Sievers met E. A. 
Brauer and J. H. Pinkepank at Bremen to prepare for the emigra- 
tion. On August 15 the other emigrants met at Loehe’s home. 
Most of the emigrants came from Rosstall in Bavaria. When they 
arrived in Bremen, Sievers, who had preceded them, told them that 
the ship Caroline, on which they had been scheduled to sail, had 
just left and consequently they would have to wait four weeks for 
the next ship. Sievers asked the congregation for permission to 
proceed with Brauer on the Florian. His request was granted.* 


3 A copy of this letter is in the C.H.I. archives. 

4 J, J. Trinklein, Rueckblick auf die ersten fuenfzig Jahre des Bestehens der 
_ evangelisch- lutherischen St. Pauls- Gemeinde U.A.K. zu Frankenlust, Michigan, im 
Auftrage der Gemeinde zur halbhundertjaehrigen Jubelfeier, p.7 ff. 
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They left Bremerhaven on the Florian, which was commanded by 
_ Captain Poppe, on August 20. After he had reached New York, 
Sievers wrote Loehe that his departure had been somewhat SP 
for him, but that through it many of his dear ones grew mote con- 
scious of their Christian duty to do mission work. He also men- 
tioned that leaving his former congregation was difficult for him, 
but that he had seen a spiritual growth during the year of his stay 
there, which made him very happy. His two brothers, one a 
preacher in Heemsen near Nieburg, and the other a lawyer in 
Hannover, saw him off. He wrote: “My brothers departed, one on 
the 19th, the other on the 20th, and with this parting the last cord 
that helt me to Germany was fasten’ Soon after the ship left, the 
sailors had to cast anchor because there was a great calm, and so 
the ship first left the North Sea on the 22nd.” 

Loehe in his Kirchliche Mittheilungen announced that Sievers 
had just left Hannover, Germany.” The long voyage across the 
Atlantic is described by Brauer in his diary.’ Sievers had arranged 
for the group to travel in steerage at the request of Loehe, who 
wanted his candidates to travel with their people. When they came 
aboard ship and inquired where their quarters were, they were shown 
a four-cornered opening. They entered it and found a room with- 
out windows, benches, or tables, but full of provisions, such as flour 
and herring, and with it all an indescribable stench. Brauer wrote 
in his diary that only those who have traveled on an emigrant ship 
know what such a stench is like. A lattice work separated them 
from the cursing and swearing crowd. The food was abominable 
on board ship, and it was served under extremely filthy conditions. 
They had to eat what Brauer described as “a piece of unbelievably 
salty meat.” Services were held on board ship by Sievers, whom 
Brauer described as “a talented, quiet man, but of a penetrating 
character.” Brauer further said that “Sievers is very helpful to all 
people; he helps the sick with the most menial tasks; he comforts 
the downhearted and prays with those who are ill. I thank God 
that he is on the ship; I would not have been able to inaugurate and 
hold the services with such power and fearlessness so regularly. 
Even for the morning and evening services he wore the gown, 


5 Letter written by Sievers to Loehe Oct. 18, 1847. Copy in C.H.I. archives. 
6 Kirchliche Mittheilungen aus und ueber Nord-Amerika. Herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Loehe, Pfarrer in Neuendettelsau, und Johann Friedrich Wucherer, Pfarrer 
in Noerdlingen, 1847, No.9, Col.72. (Hereafter referred to as Kirehliche Mit- 
a shui: ) 
7 Albert Brauer, Lebensbild des weiland ehrwuerdigen Pastor Ernst August 
Brauer, p. 22 ff. 
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chanted the liturgy, and we, Pinkepank and I, responded.” Sievers 
wrote that they held three services on Sunday.” The number of 
listeners varied. Sievers even held a Catechism examination on 
board ship. He wore his gown for the occasion and walked among 
the people who were lounging on deck. The passengers were so 
surprised that they answered his questions as best they could. The 
second Sunday when he tried it, however, all who were able scram- 
bled up to the top deck so that he had only the lame and the 
bedridden left to question. 

The journey took 55 days. They sighted their first land on 
October 13. From New York Sievers wrote Loehe: 

We thank the Lord that I have arrived at that place where I am 
supposed to labor. My heart rejoices to think of that moment when 1 
shall be deemed worthy and the Lord will give me my own congregation 
where I shall preach the Word of the Cross and administer the Sacra- 
ments... . Oh, if only the dear Lord, who has led me so wonderfully up 
till now, will not withdraw His grace from me so that I may become a true 
worker; if He will only fire my sluggish spirit so that I may labor and 
toil for His honor! ® 

His prayer was heard, as is evidenced by the great zeal with 
which he worked in later years. 

_ When the group arrived in New York, Sievers contacted the 

Rev. T. J. Brohm, pastor of Trinity Church, New York, who 
handed him a letter from Pastor F. A. Craemer.'® In this letter 
Craemer indicated his plan to organize a colony on the Tittipiwassee 
River, since he thought this was the best place to do mission work 
among the Indians, who traveled a great deal on this river. Although 
Craemer thought it better for him to go to Fort Wayne, Sievers 
hoped to remain in Frankenmuth until his immigrants would ar- 
rive. He left New York on October 18 for Buffalo. Brauer and 
Pinkepank remained here. Presumably Sievers traveled from New 
York to Albany, from Albany via railroad to Buffalo, from Buf-. 
falo to Detroit on Lake Erie, and from Detroit to Frankenmuth 
via Lake Huron. _ ; 

The immigrants whom he had left behind in Bremen reached 
New York a few days after Sievers did, but few of this group 
reached Frankenlust, which they were to establish. Many of them 
settled in Monroe, Michigan, some went to Wisconsin, and the rest 


8 Letter written by Sievers to Loehe Oct. 18, 1847. Copy in C.H.I. archives. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Craemer had been sent to Michigan by Loehe. Here he had organized the 
colony of Frankenmuth in 1845 in order to do mission work among the Indians. 
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stayed in Frankenmuth. Loehe’s plan of colonizing Frankenlust at 
this time did not materialize. Sievers remained in Frankenmuth at the 
home of Pastor Craemer from November, 1847, until the middle of 
June, 1848, assisting Craemer and serving a few farmers several miles 
west of Saginaw City.’ Loehe reported in his Kirchliche Mitthei- 
lungen in the fall of 1847 that German immigrants were settling in’ 
Saginaw and that he hoped these immigrants would organize a con- 
gregation soon and that they were already contemplating to build a 
church. Sievers was not only serving this congregation spiritually, 
but also bought a few city lots for the future settlers.’” 

When Sievers came to the Saginaw Valley, both Frankenmuth 
and Frankentrost had already been established by Pfarrer Loehe, 
Frankenmuth in July, 1845, served by Pastor F. A. Craemer, and 
Frankentrost a few months before Sievers’ arrival in 1847, served 
by Pastor J. H. P. Graebner. It had been Loehe’s plan to found 
a new colony under Sievers, called Frankenlust. Loehe had also. 
originally planned to have these colonies serve as a focal point of 
mission work among the Indians. Concerning Frankenmuth, Loehe 
wrote that the colony was not organized in the interest of coloniza- 
tion, but in the interest of heathen missions. These earlier plans, 
however, soon had to be revised, since the number of immigrants to 
America was rapidly increasing. Because these immigrants received 
little or no guidance, they would settle in isolated places and thus 
would lose contact with their Lutheran heritage. In order to 
prevent this loss and to use the power of the clergy to the best 
advantage, the immigrants were directed by Loehe into certain 
channels. The Rev. J. H. P. Graebner carried such a plan into 
action when Frankentrost was founded. For this same reason Loehe 
directed the immigrants to settle in one place, namely, Frankenlust. 
The land for the colony was bought with the colonization fund 
which Loehe had collected from interested friends. When the first 
tract of land had been bought with this fund, it was to be resold, 
lot by lot, to immigrating Lutherans. Then the entire amount was 
to be repaid and shifted to a new colonization area. Each colony 
was to have a Lutheran pastor at its head.’ Ferdinand Sievers, 
whom Loehe termed “a man who already showed practical ability” 
(praktische Tuechtigkeit) was put at the head of the proposed 
Frankenlust colony. (To be continued) 


11 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 7 ff. 
12 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, op. cit., 1848, Nos. 11 and 12, Col. 85. 
13 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, op. cit., 1848, Nos. 11 and 12, Col. 84. 
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The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 


By the See ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A. B., B.D. 


VIL. pes Peanechc Lutheran Synod ‘of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States in China 


. (Evangelical Lutheran Mission, MELCM) 


The father of our China Missions is E.L. Arndt. In 1912 
the former professor at Concordia College, St. Paul, urged the 
formation of a missionary society for China and also offered his 
services. His glowing appeals found many supporters in the 
Synodical Conference, which led to the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society for China at Gaylord, Minn., and Pastor — 
Arndt was sent out as its first missionary. Pastor and ‘Mrs. Arndt 
and four children arrived in Shanghai on February 25, 1913, and 
from there immediately went inland to the large city of Hankow. 
In 1915 the Arndts were joined by Pastor Erhardt Riedel and his 
wife. In 1917 ‘the Missouri Synod took over the work of the 
mission society after the society requested that it do so. A period 
of rapid expansion followed in 1917. New missionaries were sent 
out, and new mission stations were founded in other parts of 
central China.* : 

For a brief and up-to-date account of each station and its 
workers we quote Missionary Zimmermann’s class notes: 


SCOPE OF THE MISSOURI SYNOD’S FIELD IN CHINA 
| (JANUARY, 1944) 

Occupied China 
HANKOW 

Hankow. Hankow was the scene of Missionary E. L. Arndt’s 
beginnings. In the history of the Hankow mission many chapels ~- 
have been started and subsequently many changes have been made. 
At one time the Hankow station operated a middle school, with 
the Rev. Carl Schmidt at the head. It was broken up by the 
Communist uprisings in 1927. Miss Olive Gruen has also operated 
girls’ schools. 

Chapels. Grace Chapel is in am heart of the city, between the 
French and the former German concessions. Trinity Chapel and 
St. John’s Chapel were in the Chinese city. Concordia Chapel 


* L. Meyer, Your Church at Work, pp. 41—42. 
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_ was operated in connection with the seminary for the students and 


their families, to a great extent by the students themselves. The 
people living in the neighborhood were also served by this chapel. 

— Across the Han River we had one chapel in Hanyang and 
another in Yinwuchow. A small beginning was once made in 
Wuchang, but later this work was discontinued. In the country- 
side, mission work was carried on by the missionaries and bands of 
seminary students. After Pearl Harbor all chapels were closed by 
the Japanese, but today an old deacon named Liu, together with 
two women (one blind), looks after the work, visiting from house 
to house. Schools had been operated in connection with the chapels, 
but these are now all closed. 

Seminary. Concordia Seminary’s buildings were two in num- 
ber, one the main administration and dormitory building and the 
other a series of flats for married students. On the other end 
of a somewhat elongated compound there were five well-constructed 
single houses for the professors and missionaries and one duplex 
house. 


School. A school for missionaries’ children was conducted by 
Teacher Nero and after his death by Mr. Breihan in one of the 


rooms of the seminary. 


Press. A well-equipped printing press, turning out our Chinese 
Lutheran Witness, our Catechisms, and dozens of other items, was 
operated by paid printers and subsidized student helpers in the 
basement of the administration building. 

“Lutheran Witness.” This eight-page paper came out twice 
a month, edited first by the Rev. A. H. Gebhardt and latterly by 
the late Rev. Max Zschiegner. 


HAN RIVER DISTRICT 


This district lies up the Han River almost in the direction of 
Shasi. Hanch’wan, Simakow, T’ienmen, etc., are some of the 
centers. It was begun as the result of mission work among refugees 
from this section who gathered on Black Hill near Hanyang during 
the awful flood of 1931. The Rev. Wilbert Werling and family 
lived in the midst of this territory in a remodeled Chinese house. 
The work was scattered and difficult, and today there are few 
active members on the list. 

THE NORTH 

Our Northern Field is in charge of Pastor Pi and his Hacrae 

Pi Fei-li. Old Pastor Pi is one of the first to graduate from our 


? 
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seminary. He originally hailed from the north. In his work he 
travels throughout the countryside, preaching, baptizing souls, and 
keeping the Christians with Jesus, their Savior. As he makes his 
rounds, he also succeeds in bringing others to the knowledge of 
the truth. Work has been done in and around Peking, Tientsin, 
and numerous country villages in Hopeh Province. . 

Near Chikungshan a colony of Lutherans was brought to- 
gether during the war by a former student. 


SHASI: 


Shasi Proper. Missionaries Scholz, Thode, Zimmermann, and 
Diers have worked here. There is a well-built missionary residence 
there. Zion Church is located on the main street and is owned by 
the mission. The first building was completed in 1935, but was 
bombed by the Japanese early in 1939 and completely demolished. 
It was the first bomb to be dropped on Shasi. A second building 
was erected after the Japanese occupation late in 1940 at no expense 
to Synod. The Eternal Life Chapel is a branch chapel at the 
western end of Shasi and property is rented for it. This chapel 
was bombed and burned by the Japanese on the day of occupation, 
June 8, 1940. The residence was also bombed, but only partially 
damaged. 

There have been many reverses in our work at Shasi, mainly 
owing to the terrible trials our members have sustained in con- 
sequence of the war. Mission schools have been operated in connec- 
tion with both chapels, and at times with large enrollments. With 
the war the mission schools were closed, but after the occupation a 
small self-supporting school was begun. This has now expanded to a 
point where they have 80 pupils, and it is still being operated. 
(November, 1943.) In the early thirties Trinity Chapel was con- 
ducted in the east end of the city, but this work has merged, as - 
planned, with Zion Church. 


South Shasi Field. Several small congregations are located 
some miles across the river from Shasi to the south and west. Pastor 
Wei I-yun had been living at Mitossu and taking care of the 
chapel and ‘congregation there. The Mission owns the chapel. 
He had several preaching stations near by. At Michitai we have 
another congregation in a flourishing condition, but in a very small 
rented chapel. Once we had a vicar there, but latterly Pastor Wei 
took care of it. Near Mitossu is Shatackuan, where work has also 
been done. 
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Ou bhowShihshow Field. At Owchihkow we have had a 


leased building and a slowly growing congregation. The lease 


expired during the war, and meanwhile we bought a lot. Now the 
Japanese are there, and we have no building to lose to them. 
Owchihkow is the center of this area. Shihshow is the county ~ 
seat. We have a lot and a building owned by us. Pastor Li 
served this small congregation until driven out by the Japanese 
early in 1943. At Tsaochia-ts’ang we own a building, but have 
only a few Christians. Services were held there every other Sunday 
by a lay reader from Kuantang. At Kuantang we had a leased 
building with a layman in charge. A small congregation was 
organized. At Meitienhu we had house services once a month, also 
served from Kuantang. Meitienhu and Kuantang are in Hunan 
Province. At Huntishih we own a ramshackle building, and we 
have almost no members. At Schachang we once had a leased build- 
ing, and a number of members were baptized. At Chakow we have 
very bright prospects, but have never had a building. No schools 
have been operated in the country places, although our workers have 
taken a great interest in taking care of the children in special 


_ meetings and otherwise. 


In Shasi proper there were in 1941 231 souls and in the whole 
field 385 souls. In Shasi proper there were in 1941 118 com- 
municants, and in the whole Shasi field 213. 


ICHANG 


Missionaries Henry Theiss, Schwarzkopf, Arnold Meyer, 
Thode, and Muehl have lived and worked in Ichang. The main 
chapel in the downtown section, with a flourishing school in connec- 
tion, was called St. Paul’s and was taken care of by Missionary 
Thode. Ichang is a transshipment point between the middle and the 
upper Yangtze, and the Mission for a long time employed a chapel 
attendant working in St. Paul’s Chapel, who at the same time 
attended to business matters connected with shipping of supplies 
to upriver missionaries and institutions, especially those in Enshih. 
The second chapel was at the farther end of the city and was taken 
care of by Missionary Muehl. A school was conducted in connec- 
tion with it. After the main chapel was bombed and burned and 
unusable after the Japanese occupation, on June 12, 1942, the 
Small North Gate Chapel was continued, and the chapel attendant 
is thought to be continuing it even to this day. Both missionaries 
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made many extended evangelistic trips into the country, establishing 
‘many contacts, and many were being instructed. No one 
or chapels were founded, however. . 


_ Free China 
WANHSIEN 

Wanhsien. Missionaries who have worked here include Lille- 
gard, who worked in earlier years; Seltz and Buuck in the thirties; 
Diers in the latter thirties; and in the early forties Martens, Voss, 
Ziegler, and Dohrman. A chapel was operated on the hill near 
the missinaries’ residence, and a branch ae for a while on a 
busier street in the city. 


Seminary. Late in 1937 the seminary in Hankow was ea 
In the fall of 1938 it was reopened in Wanhsien and continued 
until a class of eight was graduated in June, 1941. It was in charge 
_of Zschiegner, Ziegler, Mueller, and Voss. Since the close of the 
seminary Ziegler has been doing itinerant mission work and as- 
sisting individual students towards the completion of their seminary 
work. From Wanhsien the students have gone out to many towns 
and cities surrounding Wanhsien and done extensive mission work. 
One trip was made into Yunnan province and to the Tibetan © 


border. 


Middle School. A middle school was opened in 1939 by 
Missionary Riedel, in which Miss Olive Gruen has been rather 
active. For a while it caused no little trouble, but today is con- 
sidered one of the best of its kind in the community round about. 


Fengchieh (or Kweifu). Missionaries Klein, Nagel, and 
Fischer have lived here. For a while it was served by Missionary 
Thode from Ichang; later Missionary Seltz served it from 
Wanhsien, and now Pastor Tai chiiu-tao serves it. Tai’s work is 
none too satisfactory. r 


Chungking. This work was begun by Candidate (Evangelist) 
Tai Kuang-min (brother of Pastor Tai of Fengchieh) 1941. Work 
was difficult and Tai became disheartened. Lately Pastor Li could 
not continue at Shihshow because of the Japanese invasion and has 
begun work in Chungking with the energy he always puts forth, 
and prospects are now much better. 


ENSHIH 


Enshih has always been considered next in importance to 
Hankow, probably mainly because an orphanage and medical work 
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were ponducted' there. Missionsiies who ie Baline there include 
Gebhardt for many years, Gihring, Klein, Mueller, H. Meyer, 
Wenger, Dohrman, Martens, and the two new missionaries Hinz 
and Egolf, who are studying the vernacular there. 

_A fine chapel and school in the city has always been a large 
enterprise. For some years this was in charge of Missionary Geb- . 
hardt, but now for some years Pastor Ch’en Huai-jen ie been 
in charge. 

A great amount of country work has always been Bye on, 
and for some time Missionary Gebhardt carried on a system of 
correspondence catechumen classes. However, since the graduation 
of eight men in 1941 systematic work has been done in Kienshih, 
Laifeng, Lichwan, and other places, with trained workers in charge. 


Medical work. Originally a dispensary was conducted by 
Marie Oelschlaeger, later Mrs. A. H. Gebhardt. Later Miss 
Simon worked among the sick for a while. Later under Missionary 
and Mrs. Herbert Meyer this blossomed into a small hospital with 
a number of beds. A Chinese doctor has been working there. 
A school for nurses and a midwifery school have been conducted 
and have brought much good to that section of the country. 


Orphanage. For many years an orphanage has been conducted 
at Enshih, there being two units, one for boys and another for 
girls. After the arrival of the Muellers they both took a great 
interest in this work. When they returned home on furlough, 
_ Miss Gruen was in charge for a while, and also Miss Simon. 
Mrs. Wenger has also done outstanding work in the hospital and 
the orphanage. 

Prison. Missionary Mueller, together with Missionary Geb- 
hardt, and also Mrs. Mueller, for many years worked in the prison. 


KULING 


Kuling is in Kiangsi Province. At this fine mountain retreat 
we own four summer homes, put up for us by the Walther League. 
At these homes the missionaries spend a few weeks each summer 
and also hold their summer conference, where plans for the next 
season are laid and where reports are completed for the home board. 
Much intensive and advanced language work is done here. 


MISCELLANEA 


A small amount of work has been done in Shanghai, usually 
by missionaries passing through. A few Chinese members living 
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there commune when missionaries make a stopover. A few foreign 
Lutherans and friends have also been under our care. 

Late in 1937, when our seminary was closed, the missionaries 
and families from Hankow and one from Ichang evacuated to 
Hongkong, a British colony. A school for the children of mis- 
_ sionaries was conducted by missionaries, later by Missionary Muehl, 
and then by Missionary Buuck and Mrs. Ziegler. Missionaries also 
handled the work of general treasurer during the war from there. 
Services were conducted, and Missionary McLaughlin turned the 
Small Catechism into the Cantonese language. 

In the prison camp at Hongkong, Camp Stanley, Missionary 
Buuck carried on evangelistic work among British and American 
prisoners. Mrs. Ziegler was in charge of the diet kitchen and 
acquitted herself with honor. All were happily repatriated on the 
first trip of the Gripsholm in the summer of 1942, arriving in New 
York on Aug. 25, 1942. The group included Rev. and Mrs. Buuck 
and three childrens Mrs. Ziegler and six children, Rev. and Mrs. 
Klein and five children of Hankow, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Thode 
and two children of Ichang, and Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Zimmermann 
and four children of Shasi. Missionary R. Mueller at the same 
time made his way home from Wanhsien through Free China, India, 
and by boat to New York. 


ROSTER (JANUARY, 1944) OF MISSIOARIES TO CHINA 
SENT OUT BY THE MISSOURI SYNOD 


Arndt, Edw. L., 1913.* The pioneer. A man of faith and vision. Writer. 
_ Founder ae chapels and schools. Died at -Hankow 1929. Buried 

at Hankow. 1885—1929. 

Riedel, Erhardt, 1915.** Associated in pioneering. Professor, Sinologue, 
translator and editor. Orange, California. 

Meyer, 'L., 1917.* Early missionary. St. Louis Missouri. . 

Gebhardt, A. H., 1918.* Sinologue, editor, promoter of correspondence | 
catechumen course. Neosho, Missouri. 

Bentrup, Herman E., 1919.** Winona, Minnesota (Wisconsin a 

Schwarzkopf, Louis J., 1919.* Chicago, Illinois. 

Gihring, Hugo, about 1920.** Huntington Park, California. 

Theiss, Henry W., 1921.* (No longer in ministry.) 

Arndt, Walter, 1918.* (Soon resigned as missionary.) Deceased. 

Lillegard, Geo. O. Sent out by Missouri Synod in 1921, though formerly 
in China with Norwegian group. Now member of Norwegian Synod. 
Newton 58, Massachusetts. 

Klein, Herman, 1921.* U.S. Army chaplain. Once baptized over 400 
in one day on Black Hill. Hankow chapels and schools. ; 

Scholz, Arno, 1921.* Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Ye es 
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Zschiegner, Max, 1921.* Professor, president of Hankow Concordia 
‘Seminary. Called by students, “natural-born dean of Chinese 
students.” Editor and treasurer. Deceased. 

Schmidt, Carl F., 1922.* Onetime head of Middle School in Hankow. 
Rosebud, Miscou: 

Ziegler, Albert H., 1922.* Professor, itinerant missionary. In China. 

Nagel, C. D., 1922, Australia. Now at Netherby, Victoria, Australia. 

Fischer, John A. 1923.* Hannibal, Missouri. 

Kleid, Dr. Biter 1924. German physician. Perhaps in California. — 

Meyer, Arnold F., 1926.* On field less than two years because of 
tuberculosis. Kansas City, Kansas. 


Thode, Elmer H., 1926.* gerne missionary. Now at Fredericksburg, 


Towa. 

Theiss, Henry O., 1926.* Pree el work. Now chaplain. 

Simon, Martin P, -1926.* Resigned 1928. Now editor of Christian 
Parent, Bupenes Oregon. 


Cloeter, A. E., 1926.* Resigned. Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


McLaughlin, Wallace H., 1928, Mount Airy and graduate work, two years 
at’ St. Louis. Professor and Sinologue. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Zimmermann, E. C., 1928.** 1928—1942 missionary at Shasi. Sinologue, 
lecturer, consecrated worker. At present in charge of Mission School 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mueller, Reinholdt, 1929.* Orphanage. Chaska, Minnesota. 

Seltz, Eugene N., 1929.* Wanhsien. Howard Lake Minnesota. 

Werling, Wilbert, 1930.* Interior missionary at Simako (Han River). 
Returned because of tuberculosis. Columbus, Ohio. 

Buuck, Lorenz A., 1930.** Missionary at Wanhsien and later at Hong- 
kong when taken by Japanese. Arcadia, Indiana. 

Koehler, Adolph, 1931.* Professor. Decatur, Indiana. 

Diers, Alvin C. J., 1931. Shasi and Wanhsien. Cypress, Texas. 

Muehl, R. J., 1931.,** Ichang. Wine Hill, Illinois. 

Meyer, Herbert C., 1931.* Enshih. Petaluma, California. 

Nero, Norville, 1931, River Forest. Teacher at Hankow. Died 1934 
at Shanghai. Buried at Hankow. 

Wenger, Gilbert K., 1932.* In China at Enshih. 

Breihan, Theobald, 1934, River Forest. Teacher at Hankow. In United 
States. 

Frillmann, Paul W., 1936.* St. Louis, 1935. Was in Hankow. Resigned, 
1941. Now in Army. 

Martens, Paul, 1939.* St. Louis, 1939. Now in Enshih. 

Voss, Kurt, 1939.* St. Louis, 1938. Now in Wanhsien. 

Dohrman, Clarence, 1940.* St. Louis, 1938. Now in Wanhsien. 


_Egolf, Ralph,** attended Mission School at Concordia Seminary, St. 


Louis, 1942—1943. Now in Enshih. 
Hinz, Herbert,* attended Mission School at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, 1942—1943. Now at Enshih. 


* Graduated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. 
** Graduated from Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Illinois. 
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WOMEN 

Gruen, Olive, 1921. Teacher for many years in Hankow. Now in 
Wanhsien. es 

Oelschlaeger, Frieda, 1923. Teacher in “Hankow. Later was married to 
the Rev. Elmer H. Thode. 

Oelschlaeger, Marie, R.N., 1923. Nun at Enshih. Later she became 
Mrs. A. H. Gebhardt. ; 

Baden, Martha, R.N., 1924. Nurse: Later she became Mrs. John 
Fischer. 

- Simon, Miss Gertrude, R. N., Deaconess, 1926. Now in Wanhsien. 

Rodenbeck, Miss Clara, R.N., Deaconess, 1931. Nurse from Fort 
Wayne. Later she became the wife of the Rev. Eugene Seltz. : 


_ We count among our faithful workers also the wives of our 
missionaries. All missionaries sent out from the United States 
‘went out married except Gebhardt,* Zschiegner,* Fischer,* Arnold . 
Meyer, Thode,* McLaughlin,* Seltz,* BEAT Frillman, Mar- 
tens, Voss, Hinz, Egolf. Meee 5 

Those marked with an asterisk were married in China. Egolf 
was married here, but his wife remained in the United States. Geb- 
hardt, Fischer, Thode, Seltz, found their brides in China. Zschieg- 
ner, McLaughlin, Breihan had their brides come over. H. Meyer’s 
second wife came over, and they were married in China. 

The following were in China for more than one term: Arndt, 
Riedel, L. Meyer, Gebhardt, Lillegard, Klein, Zschiegner, Ziegler, 
Thode, McLaughlin, Zimmermann, Mueller, Buuck, Wenger. Of 
the single women: Olive Gruen, Frieda Oelschlaeger, Marie 
Oelschlaeger, Gertrude Simon. 

The following were caught in Japanese territory at the time 
of Pearl Harbor: Mrs. Ziegler and six children at Hongkong, — 
Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Buuck and three children at Hongkong, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Klein and five children at Hankow, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Elmer Thode and two children at Ichang, and the Rev. and 
Mrs. E. C. Zimmermann and four children at Shasi. Rev. A. H. 
Ziegler was in Free China. 

The following remained in Free China after the repatriation 
in the summer of 1942: the Rev. A.H. Ziegler; the Rev. G. K. 
Wenger and wife and two children; the Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dohrman and two children; the Rev. Paul Martens; the Rev. Kurt — 
Voss; Miss Olive Gruen; and Miss Gertrude Simon. 

Ralph Egolf and Herbert Hinz went out in the company of 
Secretary O. H. Schmidt in the fall of 1943. 
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STATISTICS + 
“Missionaries (March 1, 1943): 


Evangelistic: 
On the field: 5 male (2 wives and 4 children in China. 1 wife 
- Se. _and 7 children in States) 4 
On home furlough: : 
6 male (6 wives and 16 children in States) 


Educational: 1 female 

Medical: = — 1: female 

Totals: © 11 male (9 wives and 27 children) 
; 2 female 


GRAND TOTAL: 13 missionaries, plus 9 wives ar? 27 children 


Chinese Mission Workers: Pastors, 7; Evangelists, 9; vicars, 2; male and 
female teachers, 36; Bible women, 6; doctor, 1; trained nurses, 6; 
student nurses, 10. Grand total of Chinese mission workers, 70. 


Statistics (incomplete due to war) given below are as of October 30, 1941.° 
Souls (baptized), 1,852; communicant members, 716; voting mem- 


bers, 287. ; 
VIII The Lutheran Free ‘Church in China 


Since it was impossible to obtain any recent material on the 
- mission activities of the Lutheran Free Church in China, Prof. 
Andreas Helland, the mission secretary, kindly supplied a mimeo- 
graphed summary that he prepared in 1940 when the Lutheran Free 
Church Mission celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in China. 
We quote this survey: 


OUR MISSION IN CHINA 1915—1940 
THE MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 


The idea of beginning mission work in China is at least ten 
years older than the beginning of actual work there. A voluntary 
committee for China mission was organized as early as 1905, and 
some money was gathered. This committee was later dissolved, 
partly at least because of an agreement entered into with the former 
Hauge’s Synod that money received for China mission in the 
Lutheran Free Church should be turned over to that church body, 
and likewise that money received in the Hauge’s Synod for the 
Madagascar mission should be turned over to the Lutheran Free 
Church. The sums received on either side were not large. 

In 1912, a committee was elected by the annual conference of 
the Lutheran Free Church to take under advisement the question 


+ Statistical Yearbook of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States for the Year 1942, 
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of beginning mission work in China. This committee reported — 

favorably to the 1913 annual conference, and it was decided to 
begin work as soon as possible, and that it should be under the 
supervision of the Lutheran Board of Missions, thus avoiding the 
embarrassment of creating another foreign mission board. 

Our first missionary to China was Pastor Lars Hompland, who 
went out in 1914 and spent over a year studying Chinese and 
trying to locate a suitable field. He had practically decided upon 
the city of Kweiteh and surrounding country in the northeastern — 
part of Honan Province. The final decision was not taken, how- 
ever, until Rev. Arthur S. Olsen and wife arrived in January of 
1916. Pastor Hompland then went to work in earnest, choosing 
Kweiteh as the location for our first main station. He worked there 
until he came home on furlough, and shortly afterwards resigned. 

As already mentioned, Kweiteh was our first station, founded 
in 1916. The late Miss Jorgine Roen donated money for a chapel, 
and our first station building was erected. 

Late in the year 1916, Olsons took up oes at Steg which 
thus became our second center of missionary activity. A station 
building was erected and Mrs. Albert Olson of Northfield, mother | 
of Pastor Olson, donated the funds for the erection of a chapel. 
The funds for the station building were given by the Women’s 
Missionary Federation. Olsons are our oldest missionaries in China 
in point of service, and can celebrate their twenty- “fifth anniversary 
together with the mission. 

In 1917 Pastor and Mrs. Reder Konsterhis went to China, and 
after a year spent in language study they opened up a mission 
station in Checheng, in 1918. An inexpensive station building was 
erected, and Miss Severine Nydahl donated the funds for the 
erection of a chapel. 

In 1918 two missionary couples went out to China: Rev. and 
Mrs. Fred Ditmanson, and Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Mortensen. After 
the usual year spent in language study Rev. Ditmanson took up 
work in Luyi in 1919, while Rev. Mortensen was stationed in 
Kweiteh, together with Rev. Hompland. For station house in Luyi 
a good Chinese house was bought and remodeled. — 

In 1919 Dr. E.C. Andreassen and wife left for China to 
establish medical work. After a year of language study, Dr. An- 
dreassen worked for some over three years in Kweiteh in connection 
with the hospital established by the Canadian Church Mission. 


He then’ moved to Luyi, where a residence was erected by the 
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Women’s Missionary Federation. After having worked in Luyi 
for nearly three years, the Andreassen family came home on fur- 
tough. This was during the civil war, and it was very difficult to 
carry on any kind of mission work. For this reason the Board did 
not see its way clear to return the doctor to the field, especially 
since the depression caused a serious falling off in receipts, while 
effective medical work is very expensive. 

Rev. Mortensen and family had to return home in 1921 on 
account of Mrs. Mortensen’s health. They returned to China in 
1930, this time to take up work in connection with the Lutheran 
Board of Publication in Hankow. 

‘Miss Alma Shirley went to China in 1924. She is educated 
both as teacher and nurse and has for many years been connected 
with the American School for missionaries’ children. She is at 
present superintending the work at Suichow during Rev. Olson’s 
absence in America. 

Three other missionaries have also worked in our mission for 
shorter periods. 

In August of this year two new missionaries were sent out, 
Miss Lenorah Erickson, a teacher, and Miss Ina C. Heggem, a nurse. 

The present missionary staff consists of four couples and three 
single ladies, eleven persons in all: 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur S. Olson, stationed at Suichow. 

Rev. and Mrs. Peder Konsterlie, stationed at Kweiteh. 

Rev. and Mrs. Fred Ditmanson, stationed at Luyi, but also superintending 
the work at Checheng. 

Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Mortensen, in literary and publishing work at 

Hankow. 

Miss Alma Shirley, school nurse and teacher at the American School for 

Missionaries’ Children. 

Miss Lenorah Erickson, not yet stationed. 
Miss Ina C. Heggem, not yet stationed. 


THE NATIVE CHURCH 


There are in our mission about thirty native workers, con- 
sisting of evangelists and Bible women. 

Our congregations consist of about 1,400 members. As about 
one hundred have died, the total number of conversions since the 
beginning of the mission may be placed at 1,500. The average 
church attendance is about 2,400. Of such who attend less reg- 
ularly, but who may be said to be “not far from the Kingdom of 
God,” there are about 4,000. 

There has been of late a very remarkable movement towards 
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Christianity, and there are at present about 1,850 catechumens — 
seeking Christian instruction. The average catechumenate is two 
years, in some cases three or even four years. The policy of our 
mission is to be very careful not to admit anyone to Baptism 
too soon. 

There are Sunday schools at all the stations, with about six 
hundred pupils in all. On account of the war conditions we have at 
present only one evangelist or Bible school of our own, but we have 
an arrangement with a Lutheran Union Bible School, where we 
send our young men for further Christian training. 

Considering the poverty of the people, the self-support is well 
advanced. Not a few are tithers. Last year the total amount for 
self-support was about $4,200, Mex. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would amount to $1,200 in American money. On account of 
the present rate of exchange, it amounts to only $350. 

A few years ago a woman in the Kweiteh district started “home 
mission work” on a small scale in the city of Ningling, in the 
northwestern part of our field. A chapel has been provided, and 
an evangelist is in charge. There are now about sixty baptized 
members. This is an entirely native Poets a home mission 
work in every way. 

Another special phase of our mission activity in China is the 
tent work. We have at present two tents. ‘Little bands of Christian 
workers go out about three months in the fall and three months 
in the spring and work from one to two weeks in each market city. 
The work has proved very fruitful as a forerunner for regular out- 
station activity. 

There has been of late what may almost be called a mass 
movement towards Christianity on our field. Among the chief 
visible reasons may be mentioned the great revival which started 
several years ago and still continues. And then there is the war 
with its untold suffering. A potent reason is also the helpfulness 
and self-sacrifice of the missionaries which are constant testimonies 
to the power of the Gospel. That there are some who wish to 
join the mission for selfish, unworthy reasons cannot be denied, 
but they are after all comparatively few. 

As we pause at the twenty-fifth anniversary of our China 
Mission, we have every reason to thank God for His faithfulness 
towards us. To Him alone belongs the honor and the glory.* 


* Andreas Helland, Our Mission in China, 1915—1940, pp.1—3. The 
writer has the original copy in his files. 
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The Lutheran Church in America a Century Ago 
By PROF. ARTHUR C. REPP, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 
(Concluded) ; 


In 1830 the Ohio Synod proposed the publication of a religious 
periodical, but due to the lack of financial support this paper was 
never realized. A few years later a paper was suggested to fight 
the “new measures,” but this, too, failed to make print. In fact, 
this synod did not have a paper of its own until the English Standard 
was launched in 1842. The first German paper was not begun 
until 1859. : 

There was another obstacle for the Church to overcome, and 

that was the language barrier. Though the Church had almost 
become Anglicized in New York and in some southern sections, it 
had remained quite German in Pennsylvania and in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Racial ties were often stronger than religious ties. When 
the more conservative Germans saw how their Americanized Lu- 
therans aped the sects, they concluded that Lutheranism could not 
be adopted in the English tongue. They forgot that when a tran- 
sition is made from one language to another, the culture of the 
mother tongue must also be carried over into the new language. 
Instead of providing the Church with suitable material in English, 
they did nothing about it except vainly try to preserve a mother 
tongue. Though the young people of the Church slipped off into 
sectarian churches and the English churches fell prey to the Method- 
ists and Episcopalians, little was done in a constructive way to 
prepare the Church for the inevitable transition. The language 
fights have a strangely familiar sound, but often the proper parties 
woke up too late. In Philadelphia bitter lawsuits resulted for 
possession of churches or the right to branch out into English con- 
gregations. Credit must be given to the Henkels here too. Though 
they were inclined to foster the German because it was the language 
of the conservative Church, they knew that eventually English 
would be the language of the synod. They translated Luther’s 
sermons and his Catechisms and were the first to begin an honest 
translation of the Augsburg Confession, which in time was expanded 
to include the entire Formula of Concord. But the antagonism 
of the other Lutherans offset much of the work of the Henkels 
and their press. 

This, then, was the situation in the Lutheran Church when 
Wyneken came to Baltimore, when the Saxons arrived in St. Louis, 
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and the Franconians came to Michigan. The spirit of the times 
and of the country had a firm hold on the Church. There were 
some encouraging signs, to be sure. The German immigration, 
often from the conservative ranks of the Old World, was beginning. 
The Tennessee Synod and the Indiana Synod were still small voices 
in the wilderness. The Ohio Synod showed remote signs which 
might be encouraging. We must not be too severe in our judgment, 
for the obstacles which held the Church back were tremendous. 
Few schools, almost no literature, few men, and a far-flung terri- 
tory sparsely settled needed confessional strength, and there were 
no giants in those days. 
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Book Review 


100 Years of Christian Education. 246 pages, 6X9. Lutheran Education 
: _ Association, 7400 Augusta St., River Forest, Ill. $2.00. 


The fourth yearbook of the Lutheran Education Association is a worth- 
while addition to the printed histories on the work of the Missouri Synod. 
The book is divided into six sections. The first, entitled ‘“The Period of 
Organization,” covers the yeats from 1838—1847. A.C. Stellhorn, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Christian Education, ably covers the early history of 
the Concordia Collegium in Perry County, Mo. On the basis of original 
research he has found that the purpose of the old Collegium was to train not 
only pastors, but also teachers. He also enters upon the early history of the 
Fort Wayne Seminary. Chapter II discusses the period of the founding of 
Synod to the opening of the Addison Teachers Seminary, 1847—1864. 
Prof. A. C. Repp of St. Louis ties up the socio-economic conditions in the 
Middle West with that of the young Synod’s struggle to plant elementary 
schools in its sphere of activity. He shows the chaos which resulted from the 
inadequate teachers’ supply, a ‘““chronic disease’’ of the Missouri Synod, as is 
pointed out in the subsequent chapters. The period of expansion, 1864 to 
1894, is treated by Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht of our Seward Teachers Sem- 
inary. Professor Wolbrecht brings out the close relation between conditions 
existing in the secular education system of that time and the problems 
which confronted the Missouri Synod in its educational undertakings, Charg- 
ing tuition fees for parochial schools was still a common practice at that time. 
The language question also presented a problem in this period. 


Chapter IV, “‘The Period of Assimilation, 1894—1914,” is treated 
by Prof. L. F. Stach of Fort Wayne and covers the time from the opening of 
the Seward Teachers Seminary to World War I. The author shows the 
decline of the other Protestant church schools and the rise of State-controlled 
elementary and high schools. When the individual congregations realized 
that they had to compete with the public schools, one of the chief purposes 
of the parochial schools changed from putting the emphasis on the German 
language to thorough indoctrination in religion and meeting the standards 
of the public school system. 


The fifth chapter, presented by Prof. L. J. Bickel of Seward, Nebr., is 
entitled ‘“The Period of Integration, 1914—-1947.’’ Professor Bickel had 
a difficult task in compiling the material for this chapter, since it treats the 
present time. He discusses the modern theories of educaion and how they 
affected our Synod’s educational program. For the first time a unified board 
for educational purposes was created in the form of the Board of Christian 
Education. The part-time agencies furthering Christian education in the 
home and school are also touched upon. 


Professor Repp summarizes the problems confronting the Church’s edu- 
cational program in the sixth chapter. 


The purpose of the book is to give a “panoramic survey’? of Christian 
education in our Church in the past 100 years, as is brought out in the in- 
troduction by Prof. Paul M. Bretscher of St. Louis. The student of history 
is a bit disappointed in finding only brief references to the history of some of 
our educational institutions. However, the book fulfills its purpose as set 
forth in the introduction. The thorough reader will be pleased to find the 
footnotes at the bottom of each page. The complete index, plus the useful 
charts and graphs, increases the value of the book, 


AUGUST R. SUELFLOW 


, 
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Accessions 
From July 1 to September 17, 1947 


From Rev. H. C. Miter: 50th anniversaty of Trinity, Saginaw, Mich.; 50th 


anniversary of Trinity, Mount Clemens, Mich.; dedication of Peace School, Sachaws 
Mich.; 25th anniversary of Bethlehem, Saginaw, Mich. — 

oe) L. Fuersrincer: Pictures of conferences and synodical dignitaries; letter 
by stud. theol. B. Lange to Pastor Brunn. 


Rev. H. H. Laass: 100th anniversary of Ietmanuel Iacheran Church, Town — 


Theresa, Wis. 

_W. Wecener: Picture of veteran school teachers, 1923. 

Rev. A. O. Gesauer: Fifty Years of Grace, booklet of Concordia Lutheran 
Church, Granite City, Ill. c 

Rev. Rocer L. Sommer: Copy of artist’s conception of beginning of eek 
work in Missouri Synod, 1872. 

Rev. Auc. Gerken: 100th Anniversary of St. Thomas Lutheran Ghitche ish 
rison Township, Van Wert County, Ohio. 

Rev. Gro. Li-eEGarp: E. L. Arndt’s translations of sermons, etc. - 

Rev. Paut Borcter: Old issues of Stromata. 

L. O. Kasper: Clippings of C. L. Geyer’s last sermon manushripe 

Rey. G. A. Hageman: German mass booklet (no date). 

Dr. Paut W. Spaupe: Hymnbook of Wisconsin Synod. 

Dr. TH. Graesner: Lehre und Wehre (bound), Vols. 59—75, 16 vols. 


Rey. H. Earn Mitrer: Stephan’s Predigten. Band 2. Gehalten in der St. Jo- 
hanniskirche zu Dresden von Martin Stephan, Pastor der Boehmischen Gemeinde zu 
St. Johannis daselbst. Dresden, 1826. Gedruckt auf Kosten des Verfassers in der 
Koenigl. Hofbuchdruckerei. Biographien Deutscher Vorkaempfer fuer Freiheit, 
Friede, und Fortschritt in Nord-Amerika von 1626 bis 1898. Forest’ City Book. 
binding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Abriss der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte yon Dr. 
Robert Koenig. Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1904; Kirchen-Agenda. Zusammengestellt 
aus den alten rechtglaeubigen Saechsischen Kirchenagenden. Herausgegeben von der 


All. deutschen Ey. Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio, und anderen Staaten, St. Louis, 


Mo., 1856. 

Dr. W.G. Potack: Lutheran Witness Daily, convention daily of convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1935,.complete; Lutheran Witness Daily, Chicago Convention, 
1947; ‘“Today’s Business,” complete, Chicago, 1947, Convention; Proposed Synod- 
ical Handbook, 1947, programs and orders of services of Chicago Convention, 1947; 
Walther League materials; galleys of new Agenda, 1947; minutes of Editorial Con- 
ference at Concordia Publishing House, 1946; minutes of Centennial Epiphany Con- 
ference, Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 7—8, 1947; 100 Years of Christian Education. 

Aucust R. Suetrrow: “Today’s Business,” Chicago Convention, 1947; Lu- 
theran Witness Daily, Chicago Convention, 1947; programs and order of services, 
Chicago Convention, 1947. 

Hueco BuioepeL: Agenda fuer christliche Gememden des letheriseoen Bekennt- 
nisses. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Loehe, 1844. Beck’sche Buchhandlung. Dedi- 
cated to Friedrich Wyneken. Verhandlungen der Synode der Ev. Luth. Freikirche in 
Sachsen U. A, St. 1877—1879. ' 

C.P.H.: W. A. Maier’s Let Us Return unto the Lord; Th. L. Handrich’s 


Everyday Science for the Christian; Car! S. Mundinger’s Government in the Mis- — 


souri Synod; L. Fuerbringer’s Persons and Events; and One Hundred Bible Stories. 
AmerIcAN LUTHERAN Pusiicity Bureau: Letter of congratulations by Presi- 
dent Truman to Missouri Synod. 
From Missouri SyNop: Congratulatory messages from the Ev. Luth. Church of 
Australia and from the Ey. Luth. Church of Finland for the Centennial of the Mis- 
souri Synod. A.R.S., Assistant Curator 


